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We Enjoy Birthdays 


Ax you having a birthday this month? 
Whether or not this is your birthday month, 
you know the thrill that a birthday brings. 
And this month, August, is the time for WEE 
WispoM to enjoy the thrill of another happy 
birthday! This is its sixty-sixth. Perhaps you 
think that, after it has had sixty-five, birth- 
days would be old stuff for it. Not so. We 
editors are just as happy over this one as we 
have been over all the others, for each year 
is a new opportunity for us to share with 
you the delightful, interesting stories that 
come to us from all over the English-speak- 
ing world. These stories are written by 
friends who remember their own childhood 
and want to help make you boys and girls 
happy and to help you grow to be good, wise 
citizens. 

We think of birthdays as —_ times of 
receiving. Our families and friends not only 
give us gifts on our birthday, but they do 
nice things for us, like letting us sleep late 
in the morning, preparing our favorite break- 
fast or dinner, or maybe letting us visit 
Daddy's office or help him with his work. 


Birthdays are also times of sharing. When 
Mother gives you a birthday party, the party 
gives you an opportunity to share your home 
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and your family with your friends. Whilé 
you are the one who receives the gifts and 
the happy birthday greetings, you also aré 
the one who shares the refreshments and the 
joys of your home with others; so birthdays 
are times for both receiving and sharing. 


To make our birthday a completely happy 
time, we are sharing our pages with you boys 
and girls. We like to do this each year, so, 
all through the year, we save the stories wé 
receive that are too long for the WEE Wis- 
DOM Writers’ Guild pages; and when the 
time comes for us to think about the August 
number, we select two or three of the bestia 
ones and have them illustrated. This yeat 
we have three: “Eclipse’’ by Louise Strain, 
“Patsy's Temper” by Mary-Vance Tilton, and 
“The Magic Sea Shell” by Katharine Best. 
We also have a maze by Ronald Stinnett; a 
puzzle, sent in by Cindy Keen; and a recipé 
for coffee cake, sent in by Barbara Christie, 

We are happy to share our pages with 
these boys and girls and our birthday joys 
with each and every one of you. 


EDITOR. 
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Sorilda 5 


PART ONE 


| T WAS a sunny afternoon in late September, 
1867. Serilda Shaw skipped across the yard 
toward the orchard, a basket swinging from 
her hand, her full skirts swirling, and her 
pantalets swishing around her ankles. She 
hummed a dancy little tune. Grover, the tan- 
and-white shepherd dog, ran beside her, his 
plumy tail waving happily. 


hining Sta 


Quickly, Serilda filled the basket with 
apples. Then she looked longingly toward 
the pasture to where the big flat rock jutted 
out from the hill. 

“I won't stay but a minute,” she promised 
herself as she slipped two of the ripest ap. 
ples into her pocket. Then she climbed over 
the rail fence and into the pasture where 
Star was grazing. Serilda gave a shrill 
whistle, and Star threw up her head and, 
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with a glad whinny, started toward her. 

Serilda hurried up to the flat rock and 
waited, a surge of love and pride racing over 
her at the sight of the shining sorrel mare. 
Star’s white legs were flashing in the sun- 
light; her copper-colored mane and tail were 
swaying in the breeze. Even now, after near- 
ly a year, Serilda could hardly believe that 
Star belonged to her. 

Much had happened in this last year: 
Serilda remembered the day the horse trader 
and his family had come to the campsite 
near her home. The trader’s daughter, Katie, 
who was just Serilda’s age, had been herd- 
ing a lame and dejected-looking mare. 
Serilda’s temper flared even now as she re- 
membered how the trader had taken up 
his gun to shoot the sick animal. She had 
never regretted snatching the little locket 
that was a family heirloom from her neck 
and trading it for Star. Long weeks of nurs- 
ing had restored Star’s leg. Then came the 
day of anxiety when Black Chief, Colonel 
Thompson’s Thoroughbred stallion, broke 
loose and jumped the barn-lot gate to dis- 
appear over the hill with Star beside him. 

But one of the happiest memories was 
that of the day when Katie had come to live 
with Serilda and go to school, Katie was 
still wearing the gold locket Serilda had 
traded to her pa for Star. 

Thinking of all this, Serilda felt a song 
of thankfulness in her heart as Star came 
to her, brown eyes alert and shining. The 
long scar on Star’s right front leg was the 
only reminder of a year ago. 

“You're the finest horse in all the world,” 
Setilda said as she stroked Star’s velvet nose 
and rubbed the white star on her forehead. 


She broke off pieces of the apples and let 
Star take them from her hand. 

When the last bite was gone, Serilda 
climbed up onto the flat rock, with Grover 
close beside her. Here, the rolling hills of 
north Missouri were spread before her like 
a colored map. 

To the west was the Knob, the highest 
point in Livingstone County. Across the val- 
ley to the north was the blue of Indian Hill. 

Serilda’s eyes followed the shining Grand 
River as it came in from the northeast and 
made a bend at the foot of the hill, where it 
turned to the west and flowed under the 
covered bridge. A road, almost hidden by 
trees, led to the Dentons’ and on further 
east to Red Oaks School. 


Serilda could see the men working on 
the forebay of the new gristmill that was 
being built beside the bridge. Her brother, 
Jeff, was down there somewhere, watching 
to see how everything was done. She could 
see glimpses of Spring Hill Road, the road 
that Pa and Jeff had traveled when they 
were hauling the white oak timbers that 
went into the covered bridge. 


She gave a deep, contented sigh and 
looked down at the part of the map she 
liked the best. It was the log house that 
Grandpa Shaw had built when he and 
Grandma came overland from Indiana. 

Tall oak trees in the yard made thick 
shadows on the weathered logs, on the 
rounded, grassy mound of the cave with 
the slanting wooden door, on the high well 
curb, and on the windlass that let down the 
bucket to draw cold water from the well. 

Here, Grandpa had settled. He had 
cleared the land and lived here the rest of 
his life. Pa had been born here, and so had 
Serilda and Jeff, and, last of all, little Bill, 
a year and a half ago. Grandma Shaw was 
still an important part of the family, and 
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Katie already seemed like a sister to her. 

Right now, Katie was sewing the buttons 
on her new Sunday dress that Ma had just 
finished. The new dress was needed, for 
exciting things were ahead. School was to 
begin the second week of October, but most 
exciting of all was the three-day county fair 
that was to be held the first week in October. 
Pa had gone to Chillicothe today, and would 
bring home news about it. 

Suddenly, Serilda heard a far-off shout. 
Jeff was home, waving from the yard. “Ma 
wants the apples right now!” His voice 
came to her faintly. 

Her minute had slipped into an hour! 
Serilda scrambled from the rock and ran 
toward the orchard, her brown braids fly- 
ing out behind her. 

When Pa came home, he had a printed 
list of the prizes to be awarded at the fair. 
“Seems even better than last year. Reckon 
there is a prize for about everything. Brass 
band is going to play, and there'll be all 
kinds of entertainment,” he said as he laid 
the program on the table. 

The children crowded around. 

“Ma, listen,” Serilda said. ‘For best 
coverlet, first prize, one kerosene parlor 
lamp!” 

“And look! Here’s a prize for the best 
draft team,” Jeff read excitedly. “Pa, you 
can take Tib and Tony. Nothin’ can beat 
‘em. And first prize is ten dollars! And 
here it says, ‘Best single driving horse, 
shown by owner.’ Serilda, that’s ten dollars, 
too!” 

“Ten dollars!” Serilda said faintly, “for 
best driving horse!” 

“And ten dollars for best riding horse. 
You can enter that, too. Serilda, you'll be 
rich!” Katie said. 

“Pa, oh, Pa, can I take Star to the fair 
and drive her?” Serilda held her breath. 
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Pa smiled and nodded his head, but Ma 
frowned. 

“Will, do you think it would look seemly 
for a twelve-year-old girl to be driving in 
a contest with grown men? What if some 
horse got unruly and behaved like Black 
Chief? I think it’s dangerous, and folks 
might talk about us for letting Serilda ride 
and drive. I’ve never seen a girl or woman 
drive or ride in a contest, have you?” 

“No, can’t say that I have,” Pa said 
smoothly. “But I don’t know of any girl in 
the county who owns a horse as fine as 
Star. Maybe that’s why we've never seen 
one enter a contest.” 

Ma turned to Grandma. “What do you 
think about Serilda’s riding and driving at 
the fair? Do you think it’s ladylike?” 

Grandma looked up from her knitting. 
“Pretty is as pretty does,” she quoted. “If 
Serilda minds her driving and acts like a 
lady, I think there’d be no fault to find.” 

Ma smiled ruefully at Serilda. 

“And can Jeff and Katie ride with me in 
the buggy?” 

“It says, ‘Shown by owner.’ That means 
just you. Jeff and Katie will have to watch, 
like the rest of us,” Pa said. 

“But I can help now,” Katie said quickly. 
“One time we watched people drive at a 
big fair in Illinois. They drove this way.” 
She sat up ramrod straight, elbows turned 
out, imaginary lines held chest-high, and 
eyes straight ahead. 

Serilda and Jeff burst out laughing be 
cause Katie looked so stiff and strange. 

“It’s the truth,” Katie said earnestly. 
“They did drive that way. And the horses 
were trained to walk and to trot, but no 
matter how fast they trotted, they weren’t to 
break into a gallop. And when they stopped 
before the judges, the horses put their front 
feet even and their back feet even. They 
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“Drive to the elm tree, turn left, and walk her back,” Katie said. 


arched their tails and bowed their necks and 
stood as still as stone—the best ones. They 
never moved a muscle, even when the judges 
walked around ’em. A man that trained em 
told Pa all about it, and I heard him.” 

“What you going to do with the money, 
Serilda?” Jeff looked proudly at his sister. 

“She doesn’t have it yet,” Pa said. “Star 
won't be the only good horse there. Colonel 
Thompson has a new buggy that was 
brought in from Brunswick and a fine set 
of harness. He will enter Black Chief. Last 
year he got first prize. And I reckon there’s 
not a better riding horse in the state than 
that black stallion.” 

“Pa!” Serilda was shocked. “You know 
there’s one as good.” 

Pa smiled at Serilda’s flushed face, ““The 
judges will decide that, Daughter.” 

“But a lot of it will depend on how you 
tide and drive her,” Katie said soberly. “Let’s 
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begin practicin’ on that tomorrow.” 

The next day Serilda and Katie hitched 
Star to the buggy and drove to a level spot 
in the pasture. Katie was to act as the judge, 
and she took a stand. Serilda sat up straight. 

“Drive to the elm tree, turn left, and walk 
her back,” Katie said. 

Serilda giggled, and Star flicked her ears 
as they went to the elm tree and came back. 

“How was that?” Serilda asked. 

“Fair to middlin’,” Katie said. “Now, do 
it again, only turn right and come back on a 
high trot.” 

Back and forth Katie sent them, and 
when she finally signaled for them to stop 
and Serilda pulled up in front of Katie, Star 
stood square, with neck bowed, tail arched, 
feet together, and ears pricked forward. 

“She knows! She knows!” Katie cried 
jubilantly. “She’s done it before, Serilda. 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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Mr. Forgetful 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


= night when I had gone to bed, 

The strangest dream romped through my 
head. 

I had not put my clothes away 

‘Cause I was tired from school and play. 

I dreamed my shoes stomped up and down 

And wore a simply awful frown. 

My socks I’d tossed down on the floor 

Got up and walked right out the door! 

My shirt, I viewed with great alarm; 

Hanging up high and waving each arm. 
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My pants were black as an iron pot, 
With both legs tied into a knot. 

I could not find my underwear 

‘Cause it had galloped down the stair! 
I waked up in the middle of night; 
Fast as I could, I turned on the light. 

I picked my clothes up off the floor— 
I won’t forget them any more! 
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By Kay Edge 


| T Is said that most everyone has a soft spot 
in his heart if only it can be reached. But 
nobody believed that Mr. Petrie had one. 

Mr. Petrie was chief cook at the Royal 
Restaurant. He was a very good cook, but 
he was so cross that everyone was afraid 
of him. He was a big man with a large red 
face that looked even redder under his so 
very white cook’s hat and against his so 
very white cook’s coat, and he had such a 
loud voice that when he scolded, which he 
did nearly all the time, the windows of the 
restaurant’s kitchen actually rattled. 

The boys who washed the dishes shook 
all over every time he came up behind them, 
and the waitresses were often reduced to 
tears by his angry shouts. As for the potato 
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peelers, when Mr. Petrie roared at them, 
they had been known to start peeling their 
fingers instead of the potatoes. 

This was the way things were when Patch- 
es walked into the kitchen of the restaurant 
and into Mr. Petrie’s life. Patches was a 
white lady cat, so named because of black 
patches in unexpected places on her white 
fur. There was one on the tip of her nose, 
one on the tip of her tail, and four little 
round ones running in a row down her 
back like they were in a parade. 

When Patches came to the restaurant, she 
was not young, and it was plain to see she 
had known hard times; but she had a won- 
derful gift; she loved everyone. She loved 
other cats; she loved the boys who washed 
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the dishes, the potato peelers, the waitresses. 
And as for Mr. Petrie, she just walked right 
up to him, rubbed her face against his legs, 
and purred and purred. 

Mr. Petrie was so surprised that he stopped 
scolding for a moment to look down at this 
strange creature. Patches sent a long, loving 
look back up to Mr. Petrie; then she blinked 


her big round eyes. I can tell you that when 
Patches blinks her eyes, the crossest people 
just melt like butter—or ice cream, if you wish. 
But Mr. Petrie was crosser than the crossest 
people, and although he needed a cat—the 
last one’s having just walked out on him— 
he shouted in his very loudest voice, “All 
right, you can stay. But if you cause any 
trouble, out you go!” 

So Patches stayed. But Mr. Petrie got more 
than he bargained for—many times more. 
You'd never guess, but when Mr. Petrie 
looked in at Patches, in her basket the next 
morning there curled up against her were 
four little kittens. “Goodness me,” Mr. 
Petrie scolded. “I had no idea.” He was 
none too pleased at the sight of this little 
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family, but he did not make any further fuss 
right then. 

The next morning he was a little late com- 
ing in. The potato peelers and the dish- 
washers were there ahead of him, supposed- 
ly hard at work. But as he crossed the 
kitchen, Mr. Petrie noticed they were gig- 
gling and stealing sly glances in the direc- 
tion of Patches and her basket. Mr. Petrie 
did not approve of such merriment during 
working hours. He walked over to the basket 
to see what was causing it. 

There was Patches with her four kittens 
and: “Har-r-r-rumph!” he shouted. 
“Har-r-r-humph! What's this?” And his face 
blew up like a big red balloon that was ready 
to burst. There in the basket with Patches 
were not four kittens but six. Two tabbies 
had been added during the night. 

Mr. Petrie’s voice got so loud now that 
the potato peelers and the dishwashers 
stuffed their fingers in their ears and the 
glass in the kitchen windows shook and rat- 
tled as though it would break into little 
pieces. 

“Six kittens!” Mr. Petrie shouted. “Six 
of them! What is the meaning of this?” He 
glared down at Patches. 


Patches, just awakened from a sound 
sleep, opened her big round eyes and blinked 
at Mr. Petrie. 

But Mr. Petrie was unmoved. “I tell you, 
it won't do,” he shouted. “Unless you can 
give me some reasonable explanation, out 
you go!” 

Of course, Patches did not give Mr. 
Petrie any explanation, and all day Mr. 
Petrie worried about those kittens. The 
next morning when he came to work, he was 
still worrying. He was early this morning, 
and the kitchen door was locked. As he 
leaned over to unlock it, he heard something 
move behind him. He turned quickly, and 
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there was Patches, but she was not alone. 
In her mouth she carried—oh, you'll never 
believe this—another kitten. This one was a 
sad, gray wisp of a thing. It was plain to 
see that it had had no home for some time 
and might never have had a square meal. 

In a flash, the whole matter became clear 
to Mr. Petrie. He shook his finger in Patches’ 
face. “I know what you're doing,” he said. 
“You're running a home for the homeless. 
At my expense, you're going out and bring- 
ing back all the strays.” 

On the streets of a big city there are al- 
ways homeless kittens. For years Patches had 
gone out in search of these ‘poor little waifs, 
bringing them back to wherever she hap- 
pened to be living. Yes, she was doing ex- 
actly what Mr. Petrie said—running a home 
for the homeless. She could not deny it. 

“It won't do!” Mr. Petrie shouted. “It 
just won’t do. Out you go!” 


Patches did not move. The kitten still in 
her mouth, she turned her big, round, plead- 
ing eyes up to Mr. Petrie’s large angry face. 
And then a strange thing happened. Mr. 
Petrie started to melt. Oh, not like butter— 
or ice cream, if you wish—not a melting 
like that, but a teeny-weeny little bit of melt- 
ing. Mr. Petrie, feeling it happen, did not 
like it one bit. His voice would not go loud 
any more, and he could not think of any 
mean things to say. “Oh, dear me,” he cried, 
wringing his big hands. “Oh, dear me!” 
He wanted to roar, “Out you go!’ But he 
found himself saying, ‘““Well, you can stay 
for breakfast, I guess. You can give this 
crowd just one more meal.” 


After Patches and the seven kittens had 
had breakfast, they all went to sleep. The 
basket was crowded, but they managed. 


When the breakfast trade was satisfied, 
Mr. Petrie stole a look into the basket. 
Patches was in the center, and snuggled 
around her were the seven little kittens. As 
soon as he looked at that basketful, Mr. 
Petrie wished he had not. Those kittens were 
so cute and so snuggly that Mr. Petrie started 
to melt in real earnest. This time he was 
melting like butter—or ice cream, if you 
wish—and he could not do a thing to stop it. 
After a while, he heaved a big sigh and 
sank down onto a chair near by. Instantly, 
Patches, who had had one eye open all the 
time, leaped out of the basket and up onto 
Mr. Petrie’s lap. Mr. Petrie lifted a large 
hand to brush her off, but he stopped and 
looked at Patches. This was his undoing. 
Patches’ big round eyes were so full of love 
that Mr. Petrie started to melt faster than 
ever. 


Then Patches started moving in close to 
Mr. Petrie’s face. Closer and closer she 
came. Mr. Petrie did not move a whisker. 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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F ROM boyhood, Elijah had tried always to 
obey God. Because he prayed and listened 
for direction, he was wiser than most men. 
Sometimes he could foresee things that 
would happen in the future. Once he went 
to warn Ahab, the king of Israel, that there 
was going to be a drought. 

It was customary to ask permission to 
stand before the king, but Elijah sought 
him out for himself. Giving Ahab no chance 
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to speak first, he said, “As the Lord God 
of Israel lives, before whom I stand, there 
there shall not be dew nor rain these years, 
but according to my word.” 

King Ahab, seated on his golden throne, 
looked down in astonishment at the long- 
haired prophet who was clad in a sheepskin 
coat. Before he had recovered from his sur- 
prise, Elijah turned and walked away. 

Ahab did not try to bring him back. The 
man was mad, he thought. And the king 
had no interest in the Lord God of Israel. 
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Ahab worshiped Baal, a heathen god. To 
please his beautiful but wicked wife, Jezebel, 
he had turned away from the teachings of 
Moses and built temples to Baal. 

But when weeks went by with no rain, 
Ahab remembered Elijah’s words. He sent 
messengers out to find him. Either he would 
force the prophet to bring rain or he would 
punish him. 

The king’s messengers did not find 
Elijah because the Lord had told him, “De- 
part from here and turn eastward, and hide 
yourself by the brook Cherith, that is before 
the Jordan. You shall drink from the brook, 
and I have commanded the ravens to feed 
you there.” 

Elijah did as he was told. Every morning 
and every evening glossy black birds brought 
bread and fish in their beaks. And Elijah 
drank the clear water from the brook. Many 
people would have been lonely with only 
hoarse-voiced birds for company, but Elijah 
knew God’s love was all around him. 

After a while, however, the brook began 


to dry up because there was no rain any- 


where. Along the edge of the stream bed 
where water had flowed, there was now 
dried, cracked mud. Then the word of the 
Lord came to him again. “Arise, go to 
Zarephath and dwell. I have commanded a 
widow there to feed you.” 

To get to Zarephath, Elijah had to cross 
land where messengers of Ahab might see 
him and take him prisoner, but he was not 
afraid. Finally, he came to the gate of the 
city, where he saw a widow gathering sticks. 
Calling to her, he said, “Bring me, I pray 
thee, a little water in a vessel that I may 
drink.” 

As she was going into her home to get 
the water for him, Elijah added, “Bring me, 
I pray thee, a morsel of bread in your hand.” 

The woman turned toward him and said 
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in a discouraged voice, ‘‘As the Lord your 
God lives, I have nothing baked, only a 
handful of meal in a jar, and a little oil in a 
cruse.” 

Elijah saw that the woman, in her need, 
had forgotten that God is always caring for 
us. That she was really without hope showed 
through in her words, “I am getting sticks 
that I may go in and prepare a little cake 
for myself and my son, that we may eat it, 
and die.” 

Elijah smiled kindly. “Fear not,” he told 
her, trying to make her more cheerful. “Go, 
and do as you have said, but first make a 
little cake of it and bring it to me. And after- 
ward make for yourself and your son.” 


The widow must have thought this a 
strange thing to ask of anyone threatened 
with starvation. But Elijah had not acted 
selfishly. His faith that God provides men 
with everything good was strong. He also 
knew that when we do something kind for 
another person, we forget our own troubles. 
By using what we have at hand, whether 
food or faith, to help another, we put our- 
selves on God’s side, 

When the widow still hesitated, Elijah 
said, “For thus says the Lord God of Israel: 
the jar of meal shall not be spent, and the 
cruse of oil shall not fail, until the day that 
the Lord sends rain upon the earth.” 

With famine spreading across the land, 
this must have been hard to believe, but 
Elijah had given the woman courage. She 
hurried inside the house to make the little 
cake. The widow, her son, and Elijah had 
enough food for a good meal. In the days 
that followed, as Elijah had promised, there 
was always plenty of meal in the jar and 
oil in the cruse to keep them from hunger. 

Some time later, the son of the widow 
became ill; and finally, there was no breath 
left in him. The mother, still holding the 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


Dear Father-God, I’m thanking You 
For food and tender care; 

And may these blessed gifts be shared 
By children everywhere. 


child, turned to Elijah, saying, ““What have 
you against me, oh, man of God? You have 
come to bring my sin to remembrance and to 
cause the death of my son!” 

“Give me your son,” Elijah said gently. 
He bent over and took the child in his arms 
and carried him to a room upstairs. There, 
he laid him on his own bed. Then he cried 
out to the Lord, “O Lord, my God, let this 
child’s soul come into him again.” 

The child opened his eyes. Elijah took him 
downstairs to his mother and handed him 
to her, saying, ‘See, your son lives.” 

Tears of gratitude and joy streamed from 
the widow’s eyes. “Now, I know that you 
are a man of God and that the word of 
the Lord in your mouth is truth.” 

Meanwhile, the drought had become 
much worse. Because no rain came, grass 
withered and fields turned to wasteland. 
Many animals died, and starvation threat- 
ened the whole country. King Ahab te- 
doubled his search for Elijah. When there 
was almost no grass left for the gaunt, hun- 
gry horses and other animals, the king called 
his chief servant, Obadiah, to him. 

“Go through the land to all the valleys,” 
he ordered him. “Perhaps we may find grass 
and save the horses.” 

The plan was for Obadiah to go in one 
direction and Ahab in another. And so it 
came about that Elijah, directed by God to 
go once more to see Ahab, met Obadiah on 
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the road one day. 

Obadiah recognized Elijah and fell on his 
face before him, saying, “Is it you, my lord 
Elijah?” 

“It is I,” said Elijah. “Go, tell your lord, 
Behold, Elijah is here.” 

The servant was very disturbed. A be- 
liever in God, not Baal, he did not want to 
see Elijah taken prisoner. But he knew that 
if he did not tell Ahab about Elijah and the 
king found out, he would put him to death. 
He could not force Elijah to go with him, 
and while he was hunting for the king, the 
prophet might go into hiding. 

“As the Lord your God lives, there is 
no nation whither my lord has not sent to 
seek you,” Obadiah told Elijah. “And as 
soon as I have gone, the Spirit of the Lord 
will carry you whither I know not; and so 
when I come and tell Ahab and he cannot 
find you, he will kill me, although I have 
honored the Lord from my youth.” 

Calmly, Elijah said, “As the Lord of hosts 
lives, before whom I stand, I will surely 
show myself to Ahab today.” 

So Obadiah went to meet the king. 

As Ahab came toward Elijah, his purple 
robe flapped in the breeze. His face was 
flushed with anger. 

“Is it you, you troubler of Israel?” he 
asked. 

Elijah might well have been frightened, 
for the king could imprison him or have 
him put to death. But he knew that back of 
him was a power that is greater than that 
of any king. His eyes stern, he answered, 
“I have not troubled Israel, but you have be- 
cause you have forsaken the commandments 
of the Lord and followed false gods.” 

Ahab blinked. This meeting with Elijah 
was not at all as he had expected. Before 
he could defend himself, Elijah continued, 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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x DAY as Patsy and I were coming 
home from school, we started talking about 
the new girl. 

“Boy, she sure is a snob!” said Patsy in 
her usual positive way. ‘‘And she tried to 
warm up to me because my birthday’s next 
Saturday.” 

“Silly, she’s just trying to make friends,” 
I said. “Be quiet! Here she comes.” 

“Wait, please! Wait, Ann, and you, too, 
Patsy,” called Myrna, gasping for breath 
as she caught up with us. “Do you girls 
want to come to my house today and play 
dolls and have cookies and milk?” 


“I do!” I said. 

“Well, you can if you prefer Myrna’s 
company to mine!” said Patsy, and she 
stalked off like a conceited tiger. 

Myrna and I quietly walked over to her 
house. 
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By Mary-Vance Tilton (11 years) 
Memphis, Tenn. 


“I’m terribly sorry about Patsy,” I said. 
“It’s just her jealous temper.” 

“Oh, that’s O.K.,” Myrna answered. “My 
daddy and I live alone, and we have to 
keep moving around because of Papa’s job. 
Now, since Patsy won't be friendly—well, 
you're the only friend I have.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” I said. Then, in a 
cheery voice I added, “Well, thank you for 
the snack, but I must go now.” 

As I was walking home alone, I heard 
footsteps behind me, and I turned to look. 
Patsy was coming. 


“Well, did you have fun? I just came to 
tell you that you may come to my party if 
(Please turn to page 38) 


“I want us all to be friends,” said Patsy. 
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The Telltale Stick 


BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1959 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


a was tired of listening to the other 
children argue. She and her cousins Red 
and little Anne and their guests Bob Moore 
and his younger brother, Chris, were on the 
porch of the Sloan summer cottage on Big 
Rock River. Her uncle and aunt had driven 
to town for supplies, telling the children to 
have fun but to keep out of trouble. How 
they could have fun when they were arguing 
away a whole sunny vacation afternoon was 
a mystery to Coralee! 

“We have to have more film for our 
cameras,” Red repeated. “It won't take 
long to get it if we hike through the woods 
to that little shop on the highway, and we 
may get a ride home if we see Dad and 
Mom coming back from town.” 

“You should have found out about the 
film before your folks left,” Chris com- 
plained. ‘They'd have got the film, and we 
could follow that deer trail Bob found 
yesterday. That’s what I want to do!” 

“I want to hunt wild flowers,” three-year- 
old Anne shrilled. 

Chris flopped down on the steps, every 
bone in his body sagging with disappoint- 
ment. 

His brother, Bob, said, ‘““We can follow 
the trail tomorrow. If we find deer, we'll 
want to take pictures of them.” 

Chris shrugged. “Maybe it'll rain to- 
morrow. Anyway, I'd rather see a deer than 
take pictures of him.” 

Coralee suggested, “Maybe it’s not a 
deer trail, Anyway, we're wasting lots of 
good time!” 
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“It is, too, a deer trail,’ Chris insisted. 
“Bob said it is, and he knows.” 

Coralee sighed. “You take over, Bob. I 
can have more fun doing anything than 
sitting here arguing.” 

She knew that Bob did discover things 
about animals that other people did not 
even suspect, but the narrow break he had 
found in the brush might mean anything 
so far as she could see. 

Bob had flushed at his brother's praise, 
and Coralee’s words made his color deepen; 
but he said, ‘““That trail has to be a deer’s. 
They probably come down from daytime 
hide-outs or maybe from a feeding ground 
to drink from the river. The trail was too 
narrow for people to make and too big 
for skunks or rabbits, or even raccoons or 
foxes. Besides, the twigs were chewed off 
the brush about five feet up, just as deer 
would chew them; and the bite was uneven, 
like a deer’s.” 

“You said,” Chris declared, ’if we follow 
the trail and keep our eyes open, we may 
see one lying in the brush. You said we'd 
try it today.” 

“I did, but I want pictures,” Bob said. 

Red chimed in, “We all want pictures.” 

Chris would not agree. “Tomorrow! To- 
morrow! Tomorrow!” he accused them. 
“First thing we know we'll be back home.” 

Anne must have thought the others might 
forget her, for she bobbed her curls and 
cried, “I want to hunt flowers!” 

“Whee-oo,” Red whistled, as if he, too, 
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saw their chances for an afternoon’s fun 
drowned in argument. 

In desperation, Coralee tried another way 
to solve their problem. “Why don’t we let 
Red and Bob go after the film. Chris and 
Anne and I can follow the trail and pick 
flowers. That ought to satisfy everyone!” 

Anne and Chris brightened. And Red 
cried, “Good idea! You know your way 
around here, Coralee; and we'll hurry back. 
Just don’t go far. Anyone can get lost in 
these hills.” 

Following the deer trail was fun. Chris 
pointed out the signs his brother had men- 
tioned. Anne chirruped with delight at each 
flower. Coralee enjoyed everything—the 


sunshine and shadow that dappled their way, 
the calls of the birds that flitted through the 
trees, the squirrels that scampered across 
their trail. Chris was the first to discover 
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hoofprints, but Coralee was the first to spy 
the deer lying in the undergrowth. 

She dropped a hand on Chris’s arm to 
warn him to be quiet. She pointed to the 
beautiful motionless body that half-blended 
with the sunlight and shadows and the sway- 
ing leaves and bushes. The deer had seen 
them. Its big eyes watched them, but not 
a quiver ran over its body till Chris forgot 
his woodcraft and plunged toward it. The 
deer leaped up and ran, with Chris blunder- 
ing after it as fast as he could. 


here with Anne, and 
p,”’ Coralee said, 


Coralee and Anne followed, but the doe 
outdistanced them. 

“I don’t think she had a fawn,” Chris 
panted when the girls joined him. “If Bob 
were here, he'd know. He says everything 
leaves signs, but we have to be smart to 
read them. I wish I could see a fawn!” 

“Carry me, Coralee,” Anne begged. “I’m 
tired.” 


Coralee looked back the way they had 
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come. It was a rugged, uphill climb. She, 
too, felt tired. She pushed the damp curls 
off her forehead. 

Anne held up chubby hands, clutching 
flowers that were as wilted as Coralee felt. 

Coralee said cheerily, “We'll go home a 
new way. We'll cut down to the river. 
There'll be lots more flowers.” 

“T’'ve got lots,” said Anne wearily. “I’m 
tired.” 

Coralee took Anne’s little hand and 
started down the hill toward the river, but 
Anne held back. She began to whimper. Re- 
luctantly, Coralee picked her up and called 
to Chris, who was breaking a path ahead 
of them, “Don’t go so fast. I’m carrying 
Anne.” 

“T’ll take turns with her after a while,” he 
called back; “but I’m seeing lots of things. 


Snails—and wow! A great-big snake!” 

Coralee’s feet froze to the hillside. She 
knew that most snakes were harmless, but 
they appeared so unexpectedly, and they 
wriggled so fast that they frightened her. 

Chris, too, had stopped. “It was awfully 
big, Coralee,” he gasped. “It almost hit my 
foot. I don’t want to go on.” 

Coralee’s heart was hammering, but she 
knew that they could not stand on the hill- 
side till someone came to find them. She 
tried to be calm while she suggested, ‘Pick 
up a stick and slash a path as you go. That'll 
make them run away. They don’t want to 
meet us any more than we want to meet 
them; and when we get to the river, there 
won't be so much brush for them to hide in.” 

“Maybe,” said Chris, but all the eager- 
ness had gone out of his voice. ‘Snails like 
damp places—snakes do, too; but they like 
them warm and sunny. I'll carry Anne if 


Coralee told Bob and Red what had happened. 
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you'll beat the path as we go along.” 

Anne had been like lead in Coralee’s 
arms; but now, anything was better than 
breaking path. Still, she took the stick and 
began slashing at the grass and brush ahead 
of them. Slash! Slash! Slash! The work 
slowed each step she took; but they saw no 
more snakes. At last, they reached a wide, 
flat rock that lay, white and warm, in the 
sunshine. Chris lowered Anne to it. His 
face was flushed and beaded with sweat. 
Coralee felt exhausted; but through the trees 
below them, she caught glimpses of the 
river! 


“I know this country better than you do,” 
she said to Chris. “Besides, you’re our guest. 
So you wait here with Anne, and I'll get 
help.” 

Chris shifted uneasily on the rock as if 
the idea worried him. “It'll be kind of lone- 
some,” he said. “But either way, there'll be 
snakes, most likely.” 


“Keep your stick handy,” Coralee said; 
and her voice quavered though she tried to 
sound brave and confident. “Hit the rock 
every once in a while, and you'll be all 
right.” 

She reached for a long stick that lay be- 
side the rock. It was bare of bark and smooth 
to the touch. She took a step toward the 
river; and Anne wailed, “I want to go with 
you!” 

Coralee shook her head. “You're too tired 
to walk, and I can’t carry you. Snuggle 
against Chris and take a nap. If you'll give 
me your flowers, Ill put them in water so 
they won’t wilt.” 


When she reached the river, walking was 
easier; but the bank was so steep and rocky 
in some places that she had to cut inland. 
That delayed her, for she had to work 
back to the river for fear of losing her way, 
and she began to wonder if she could reach 
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My Special Prayer 
By Minerva Mac Manus 


| waken on each brand-new day, 
And I remember, first, to pray. 

I thank my Father for the night, 

And for the new day’s morning light. 


I thank Him for my home and friends, 
And for His love, which never ends. 

I thank Him for the world so fair— 

All beauty I find everywhere. 


And then, a special prayer, I say, 
To bless those near, and far away. 
The whole wide world I truly bless 
With love, and peace, and happiness. 


the cabin before sundown. Then, from the 
top of a rise, she saw the low, dark roof of 
the cabin. She broke into a stumbling run, 
snatched at by bushes and tripped by matted 
grasses. She forgot deer runs and rivers, but 
she clung to her stick and whipped at the 
way ahead of her. 

To her relief, she found Bob and Red on 
the porch, loading their cameras. They had 
hiked back from town without waiting for 
a ride. 

When Coralee told them what had hap- 
pened, she added, “If we don’t get to the 
rock before dark, Chris and Anne will be 
scared; but I had to make so many detours 
that I don’t know the shortest way back to 
where they are.” 

Red frowned. “We've got to hurry,” he 
agreed, “but I don’t remember a rock like 
that.” 

With his eyes on her stick, Bob asked, 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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W um ALICE and her mother were at the 
seashore, Alice found a beautiful sea shell. 
She decided that she would keep the shell. 
When her mother said it was time to go 
home, Alice was very sad to have to leave so 
soon. 

That night she showed the shell to her 
mother. Then Alice said her prayers and 
kissed her parents good night. Her mother 
put the shell on the desk across the room so 
that Alice could see it. 

A little while after her mother had left 
the room, the sea shell started to grow! 
Alice was very surprised. It got so big that 
Alice could have crawled into it, and it kept 
getting bigger and bigger. 

Then a voice from the shell said, “Come 
and sit in me.” 
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Alice did as she was told. Immediately, 
the shell started moving. It went out the 
window and flew through the air. Alice was 
very surprised. 


The sea shell said, “Where do you want 
to go?” 

Alice replied, “Let’s go to Paris.’” So 
away they went to Paris. Just then, the shell 
became clear, like glass. Alice looked out. 
She saw that they were very high up in the 


air. She saw the Eiffel Tower and the Notre ey 
Dame Cathedral. 
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After Alice had seen Paris, the voice said, 
“Well, where to next?” 

Alice thought for a while. She said, 
“Italy.” 

“Italy it is,” said the shell. 

Alice looked down and saw the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa. 

After they had seen Italy, the voice said, 
“Let’s rest for a while.” 

Alice said, “I’m hungry, and we didn't 
bring any food!” 

The voice said, “Here is your food.” 

Suddenly, a tray of food appeared. On it 
was toast, jam, some cereal with cream, 
milk, and orange juice. Alice ate every bite 
of it. 


“That was delicious! Could we make me 
a bed?” asked Alice. 


The voice said, “O.K.!" A bed appeared. 
It was very beautiful, and on it was a doll 
and a case of clothes and a bed with a linen 
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cover for the doll. 

Alice was very happy. “Thank you,” she 
said. Since she was tired, she was soon 
asleep. 

The shell stopped so Alice would not miss 
anything. When she awakened, she was 
hungry again. She said, “May I please 
have something to eat?” 

The voice said, “Of course! Do you want 
a breakfast or a snack?” 


“Oh, a snack will be fine, thank you,” 
said Alice. So in the twinkle of an eye 
there was a tray of food set before her, and 
on the tray was a sandwich, some vegetables, 
milk, and ice cream. Alice ate it all. 

“Thank you. The food was very good.” 


“You are welcome,” said the voice. “Do 
you want to go traveling?” 


“Yes,” said Alice. ‘Let's go to Switzer- 
land.” 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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I am God's perfect child. ® Everything 
I find to do is interesting, and God's 
world is full of good for me. 


I will speak only kind, helpful words 
today. ® If a critical thought comes into 
my mind, I will put it out and give the 
person or thing a thought of blessing. 


I am willing to accept changes when 
God has something new or different 
for me. ® | pray to find out what God 
wants me to do; then I do it. 


I look to God, and He guides me in the 
way I should go. ® I ask Him to set the 
pattern for each new day. Where He 
leads, I will follow. 


I thank God for all His blessings. ® If | 
seem to lack any good thing, I thank 
God for what I do have, and more 
good comes to me. 


I let God’s will rule my life because His 
will for me is always good. ® | do not 
hold on to disappointments; I make 
room for new happiness in my life. 


I give prayer first place in my life 
every day. ® I do not wait until Sun- 
day to pray and talk with God; I live 
with Him every day. 


God works through me to make al 
things right. ™ His love and under. 
standing protect me and guide me in 
the way best for me. 


God has given me the gift of life, and 
I live joyously. ® | show my thankful- 
ness by trying to live as Jesus would 
have me live. 


“God is my strength, unfailing, quick.” 
I am strong enough to stand for what 
is right and fair because my strength 
comes from God. 


I will try to be helpful without being 
bossy. ® I will do all I can to help am- 
other, but I will let him decide for him- 
self what is the right thing for him to 
do. 


With Jesus Christ as my helper, I speak 
clearly and easily. | open my 
to God's love and my mind to His wis- 
dom. 


God takes care of all my needs be- 
cause I trust in His goodness. ® He has 
plenty of all good things for all His 
children. 


I have faith that God’s laws are just 
and fair. ® I look upon all other per- 
sons as being fair and kind. God is 
taking care of all of us. 


I look forward eagerly to a new, won- 
derful school year. ® | will be ready 
to learn and grow every day, in every 
way. 
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I feel safe and secure because I am 


surrounded by God's love. ® I can be 
joyous and happy because I know He 
is always with me. 


This is God’s day, and it is a good day. 
Whatever the weather, it is the weather 
God has planned for His good earth. 


With God, there is always a way to 
do what needs to be done. ® Nothing 
is too hard for Him to work out, so 
I turn all my problems over to Him. 


Nothing is lost in God's sight. ® When 
I have mislaid anything, I go to God in 
prayer, and He helps me find whatever 
I am looking for. 


I am ready to follow Jesus Christ in 
His way of living. ® I will not worry 
about what others do; I will live as I 
think Jesus wants me to live. 


I believe that God will give me every 
good thing that I need. ® I make sure 
that my prayers are wise by saying, 
“Thy will be done.” 


“God is my strength.” = Whatever | 
have to do today, He will make me 
strong enough and brave enough to 
do it easily and well. 


God is healing me now. ® | cannot be 
ill and I cannot be troubled because 
I have faith that God is solving my 
problems, right now. 


Thank You, Father, for my lifel ® | will 
live today and each day joyously and 
fearlessly, as You want me to live. 


“God is my help in every need.” 
Whatever I have to do, wherever I 
am, God is with me to help me. I am 
never alone because He is with me. 


My body is well and strong. ® Health 
is what God wants for me, and no 
sickness or injury can harm me when 
I trust Him. 


I thank God for the wonderful power 
of His love. ® If I am fearful of anything, 
I wipe out my fear with love, for He 
protects me. 


I have faith in God. ® | know that He 
has only good for me, and I will look 
for the good in everything and every- 
one. 


I thank God for every good thing. ® As 
I turn to Him with a thankful heart, He 
fills my life with good. 


Today I will be more understanding. 
If a misunderstanding arises, I will re- 
member that we are all God's chil- 
dren, and try to see the other person's 
side of the difficulty as well as my own. 


I pray that God will guide all the 
world’s leaders to peace. ® | know 
that His leadership is the only protec- 
tion against war. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

This is God’s world, and it is a good 
world. We know that God wants only what 
is good for us and for everyone, and we 
know that each one of us can help God to 
make this a more peaceful and a happier 
world. 


Every time we start to lose our temper 
and say or do something that is unkind or 
unfair, we can take time to stop and think 
about God and about what He would want 
us to say or do. Then, we will find it easy 
to replace each unkind thought or word 
with a loving, helpful thought or word. 

Every time we get a chance to share some- 
thing that we have or to help a friend or 
another member of our family, we can take 
the opportunity to express God’s love and 
peace and joy to others by happily sharing 
our belongings and time and strength. 


And when someone says or does some- 
thing that hurts our feelings, we can re- 
fuse to make a sharp reply or to even think 
about the hurt. We can think about the 
many times that person has been good and 
kind. We can always refuse to feel sorry 
for ourselves or to carry with us unhappy 
memories or hurt feelings. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join us in helping to make our world a 
more peaceful and a happier place by ex- 
pressing only love in all that we think, in all 
that we say, and in all that we do, write to 
Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Missouri, and ask for an application 
blank. We shall be happy to send you one. 

Lovingly and thankfully, 


BARBARA BENSON, Secretary | 


Dear Barbara: 1 like the Good Words 
Booster Club very much. I am trying to keep 
the rules. 

I got a new desk. I thank God for being 
so good to me. —BOBBY 


= There is nothing good in all the world 
that God cannot do for us, and we are glad 
that you remember to say thank you to Him 
for His goodness to you, Bobby. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 am very glad I joined the 
Good Words Booster Club. I have tried to 
be kind to people and not to lose my temper 
or get angry. 
I ask God to help me, and He does. 
—JOCILLE 


= It is truly wonderful to know that God 
will help us to do any good thing! 
As you remember to replace every un- 
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kind or angry thought or word with a kind 
and pleasant thought or word, you are really 


helping to make this a happier, more peace- 
ful world. 


Dear Miss Benson: Thank you very much 
for the membership card. I am trying hard 
to keep the Booster pledge. Sometimes I 
speak out of turn and say the wrong things 
at the wrong time. The pledge is helping me 
to overcome this. | —MARGARET (Canada) 


® As you follow the club pledge and re- 
member to think only good and loving 
thoughts, to say only good and loving 
words, and to do only good and loving 
deeds, you will be helping God to make this 
a more peaceful and a happier world by mak- 
ing all those around you happy, Margaret. 


Dear Barbara: When I started taking swim- 
ming lessons, I was afraid because I could 
not do the jellyfish float. I prayed that God 
would help me, and He did. The next day I 
could do the jellyfish float very well. 
—BONNIE 


= Thank you for telling us how God helped 
you to be unafraid and to do your very best, 
Bonnie. Reading your letter helps us to re- 
member that God is our partner in every- 
thing we do. When we turn to Him and 
trust Him, He helps us to do any good thing. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am trying to learn 
my pledge. Each day I try to do better than 
the day before by being loving, joyous, 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, 
and helpful. —SHEILA (England) 


« Each day is God’s good and wonderful 
gift to us, Sheila, and we are glad that you 
are trying to make each day the happiest day 
of your life by expressing God’s love and 
joy in all that you think and say and do. 
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Dear Barbara: We are keeping the pledge 
as well as we can, and we can say The Prayer 
of Faith now. We are glad that we joined 
the Good Words Booster Club. 

—PATRICIA AND BRIAN (Canada) 


= We are glad that you have joined our club 
and that you have learned to say The Prayer 
of Faith. We Boosters always try to see only 
what is good, to hear only what is good, and 
to say only what is good. There is good in 
everything and everyone, and we know that 
you, too, will find that looking for this good 
is alot of fun. 


Dear Barbara: God never fails me. One day 
I was in a school play. I was very nervous. I 
thought I would forget my lines. All the 
mothers were there. Before I went on, I 
prayed that I would not forget my lines and 
that I would be calm. Everything went very 
nicely. After the play, I thanked God for 
helping me. —LORRAINE 


= Lorraine, dear, we are very happy that you 
remembered to thank God for helping you 
to be calm and to remember your lines per- 
fectly. 

We, too, are very thankful for God’s 
never-failing help. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to obey the rules 
of the club. I am very happy to be a Booster. 

Last night I heard steps in another room. 
I was very scared! Just then, I remembered 
a verse of The Prayer of Faith: “God is my 
all, I know no fear.” I wasn’t scared any 
more. Later, I found out it was my brother 
walking around in his room. —DORIS 


= “God is my all, I know no fear.” Many, 
many Boosters have told us how very much 
this line from The Prayer of Faith has meant 
to them. It helps us to remember that God 
is always with us, protecting us and caring 
for us. 
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SOPHIE 


Designed by Jeanne Seagle 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Eclipse 


The Story of a Wild Horse 


By Louise Strain (11 years) 
Huntsville, Ala. 


I. was dusk. A lone stallion lifted his head 
from the trickling brook where he had been 
drinking. From far away he heard the howl 
of a coyote. Beyond it, another answered. 
The stallion took another drink; then he 
wheeled and trotted off into the gathering 
night. 

The stallion was Eclipse, a wild black 
horse. The oldest men could remember hav- 
ing seen his grandfather. 


As Eclipse disappeared into the night, 
only his hoofbeats on the sod could be 
heard. His color shielded him from all harm 
at night, but in the daytime he could be seen 


as easily as a grease spot on a white glove. 
But it was night now, and Eclipse had a 
great longing to visit his domesticated but 
wild-hearted sweetheart, a black mare whom 
men called Missy. Eclipse called her Gypsy 
Sweetheart. 


The black stallion arrived at the ranch 
like a shadow. To his disappointment, Gypsy 
Sweetheart was in the barn. Silently, he 
moved away, the men inside the ranch 
house never knowing that they had had a 
visit from the fabled Eclipse. 


With a very lonely and forsaken feeling, 
Eclipse wandered back to the open plains. 
His disappointment at not seeing Gypsy 
Sweetheart changed to anger at the men 


The stallion was Eclipse, a wild black horse. 
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who kept her cooped up. Angrily, the black 
stallion wheeled and tore madly back to- 
ward the ranch. 

Oh, joy of joys! Gypsy Sweetheart was 
in the corral now! With powerful forelegs, 
Eclipse knocked down two of the corral 
bars. A whinny of joy came from the black 
stallion as his sweetheart leaped the lowered 
fence and joined him outside. Together, they 
left the ranch, leaving just-awakened men to 
wonder what had happened. 

Afterward, cattlemen said that they now 
saw two black horses roaming together in- 
stead of just one. The men who had owned 
Gypsy Sweetheart never seemed to try to 
catch her. Maybe they realized that Eclipse 
and Gypsy Sweetheart were too fast for their 
cow ponies. 

One day when Eclipse tried to approach 
her, Gypsy would not allow him to come 


near. Puzzled and hurt, the black stallion 
withdrew. Gypsy disappeared into the forest. 

Next day, she appeared again, but this 
time with a small black foal at her flank. 
With one white foot and a star on his fore- 
head, he was a miniature of his beautiful 
mother. Eclipse and Gypsy decided to name 
him Black Eagle, with Eagle as a call name. 
The little foal seemed happy with his name 
as he frisked and gamboled about. 

In due time, Black Eagle became a three- 
year-old stallion. Eclipse was eight years old 
then, and Gypsy was seven. Black Eagle had 
a charcoal-gray sister, Light of Dawn—Dawn 
for short—and a black brother, Mischief. 
Eclipse and Gypsy were very proud of them, 
and justly so. Their children were beautiful 
horses. 

So Eclipse lived out his life in the wilder- 
ness, never bothered by man. 


Eclipse and Gypsy Sweetheart 
left the ranch. 
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Flags of Other Countries 
By Edith K. Forsyth 


| = CAN make a collection of flags of 
other countries with colored construction 
paper. They can be arranged and mounted 
on a heavy backing, made up into book form, 
or attached to tiny sticks as flags. 


Netherlands and Germany 


These little flags measure about 21/ by 4 
inches. Cut a piece of paper this size and 
divide into three equal sections. Draw pencil 
lines across this pattern and use it for both 
flags. 


Netherlands. Cut the flag pattern from 
white paper. Cut a strip 154 by 4 inches 
from red construction paper and one the 
same size from blue. Crease each strip length- 
wise in the center. Paste the red piece over 
the top edge of the flag. Paste the blue piece 
over the bottom edge. This will now form 
the three stripes—red, white, and blue—on 
both sides of the flag. Attach a small stick 
to one edge with cellophane tape (see illus.). 
Make a tiny ball tip from a bit of tin foil. 


Netherlands Germany 


A 
EBBlue [Red Black 


Germany. Make this flag exactly as you 
made the Netherlands flag, but use black 
paper for the top stripe and red paper for 
the bottom stripe. 

To make a book or for mounting, do not 
use the sticks, Also, make up only one side 
of the flag by using single strips of paper 
at the top and bottom. Put the name of the 
country under each flag. 

Next month we'll tell you how to make 
the flags for Switzerland and Japan. 


Food in the Midst of Famine 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Send and gather all the prophets of Baal 
and all the people of the kingdom together 
on Mount Carmel.” ° 

Elijah’s plan was to show the people that 
they should give up false gods, but he did 
not tell Ahab this. 

For a moment, Ahab glared at Elijah. He 
had come to give orders, not to take them. 
But something about the prophet compelled 
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him to promise to do what Elijah had asked. 

After Ahab had gone and Elijah was alone 
once more, he prayed for wisdom to know 
what he should say to the people when they 
met on the mountain. He must awaken them 
to the truth that God is the source of all 
good. Elijah himself had not only been fed 
in the midst of famine, but he had also been 
given strength and courage. If the people 
would only believe what he had to tell them, 
they would never again worship false gods. 


(More about Elijah next month) 
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Hidden Treasure 
By Ronald Stinnett (11 years) 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Answers on Page 39 


in has hidden his treasure so well that 
even he cannot find it. See if you can help 
him. 


TREASURE 


(FINISH) 
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WORDS THAT GO TOGETHER 


BY PEGGY FRANTZ (6 years) 
ROSELLE, ILL. 


Connect each word in the left column with 
the word in the right column that goes 


with it. 
Day Girl 
Shiny Paper 
Black Ceiling 
Salt Sky 
Knife Sour 
Pencil Night 
Boy Pepper 
Sweet White 
North Fork 
Low South 
Ground High 
Floor Dull 

MISSING TREES 

BY LOIS SNELLING 


Complete each of these sentences by using 
the name of a tree in the blank space. 
1. The refugees ---- for their homeland. 
2. The ---- of her hand was pink. 
3. The insect was identified as a ------ . 
4, He wanted to ------ up in his new 

clothes. 

5. The --- fell from the burned stick. 


AFTER-THE-SWIM PUZZLE 


BY ELSIE S. LINDGREN 


Choose your first letter from wet, not dry; 

Your second from how, and not from why; 

Your third from water and also from wash; 

Your fourth from squeeze, but not from 
squash; 

Your last from fails, and not from tries. 

Your whole gets wetter the more it dries! 
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“PEN” WORDS 
BY LUCY HAMILTON 


1. What pen word is a state? (ans.—Penn- 
sylvania) 

2. What pen word has five sides? 

What pen word can you write with? 

4, What pen word would you like your 
favorite baseball team to win? 

5. What pen word is worth only a cent? 

6. What pen word is a bird? 


WORD SQUARE 


BY CINDY KEEN (9 years) 
WOODWARD, OKLA. 


| 2 3 4 


A female child 

A thought 

To stop from work 
Not early 


WHAT AM I? 


BY EDNA BEVAN 

I’m always very good for you. 

I go with dimples—twinkles, too. 
I curl between your nose and chin. 
I am a happy, cheerful ----. 
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A new star 
a For the flag of the USA. 
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Hurray! 


eicomes 


laska! 
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Serilda’s Shining Star 
(Continued fram page 7) 


She recollects. She’s been to fairs.” 

Serilda jumped out of the buggy and ran 
to Star’s head. She threw her arms around 
Star’s neck and twined her fingers in Star’s 
thick mane. Star nickered softly, nuzzling 
Serilda’s shoulder. 

“You're as fine as corn silk; Serilda said 
proudly. “It will take more than Black Chief 
to beat you.” 

Serilda practiced riding, too, trying to 
sit up straight in the sidesaddle while Star 
walked, trotted, and cantered. But the side- 
saddle was uncomfortable after being used 
to riding bareback and astride. And Star 
wanted to go too fast. 

“She’s been raced sometime in her life,” 
Katie said after they stopped practicing one 
day. “As soon as you get in the saddle, she 
wants to go fast. She’s not that way when 
she’s hitched to the buggy.” 

“She can go fast when she’s hitched to 
the buggy, too,” Serilda said loyally. “And 
she can hold out. She ran nearly all the way 
to town when Jeff cut his foot, and at the 
last, even when she could hardly breathe, she 
kept on going.” 

“But the judges at the fair won’t know 
all that, Serilda,” Katie said. “It’s what you 
do that very minute that counts.” 


The fair started on Wednesday, and all 
exhibits and entries had to be in by noon. 
Horses were to be shown and judged on 


The design for this “Let’s Draw” column 
was sent in by Nancy Hammatt (8 years) 
of Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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(Wee) 
Words and Music by Betty Reinau 
1. -y- can Tell I'm four; An-y-onecan tell I'm four. can sweep the 


2. An-y-one can tell I'm four; An- 


-y-onecan tell I'm four. I knowhow to 


Thursday, beginning at ten in the morning— 
draft horses in the forenoon, riding and 
driving horses in the afternoon. Serilda knew 
the program by heart. 

The Dentons were not entering any 
animals, but they planned to go early Wed- 
nesday and enter vegetables and grain. They 
offered to take the Shaws’ entries, too. 

Tuesday, Pa and Jeff brought in a huge 
yellow pumpkin, a fine crookneck squash, 
ears of yellow field corn, fat little ears of 
popcorn, a head of cabbage that Ma had 
tended carefully, and apples from the 
orchard. Then, Grandma's best quilt and 
Ma’s blue-and-white woven coverlet were 
carefully folded and put in clean pillow- 
cases, ready to go. 

Wednesday, Ma and Grandma cooked 
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floor, and gen - tly shut the door. An - ; - one can tell I’m four. 
share, and can say a prayer. An-~-y- one can tell I'm four. 

8va 


things for their basket dinner the next day. 
Serilda and Katie pulled the buggy up in 
the yard and washed it with soap and rain 
water. The harness was waxed, and red 
tassels were fastened to the bridles. Pa and 
Jeff cleaned the wagon, and the horses were 
brushed and curried and washed until they 
shone. 

“Folks may have bigger pumpkins and 
better cabbage,” Serilda said wearily as she 
ate her supper, “but I'll bet nobody has 
any cleaner horses. Ma, if you get the parlor 
lamp for best coverlet, can we light it every 
night, or do we have to save it for com- 
pany?” 

“If I get it, we'll light it every single 
night,” Ma promised. 

(To be continued) 
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THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted ) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All ee I am, can do, and 

e, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


The Magic Spell 


(Continued from page 11) 


As the potato peelers reported afterwards, 
it was just as though he was under a spell; 
and, in fact, he was. Finally, Patches was so 
close to Mr. Petrie that her moist little nose 
touched his big red one; and when this hap- 
pened, all the magic of Patches’ love went 
tight to the soft spot in Mr. Petrie’s heart. 


Yes, there had been a soft spot in his 
heart all along, but it had taken the magic 
spell of Patches’ love to reach it. And now 
that it was reached, all the shouting and 
scolding was driven clear out of Mr. Petrie. 
His voice was no longer loud, and his big 
hands became large, kind hands. He touched 
Patches ever so gently, and he stroked her 
as though he had been stroking cats all his 
life. 

And from that moment on, things changed 
in the kitchen of the Royal Restaurant. To- 
day, the windows rattle only when big 
trucks pass along the street. The potato peel- 
ers whistle; the dishwashers tell jokes; and 
the waitresses hum all kinds of pretty tunes. 
And, in a very special spot, Patches has not 
one basket, but several; and they are always 
filled to the brim with kittens. 
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The Telltale Stick 


(Continued from page 19) 


“You said that you got that beside the 
rock ?” 

She nodded. 

“Let’s take your boat, Red,” Bob sug- 
gested. “We'll find a beaver dam upstream 
somewhere, and Chris and Anne will be 
close to it.” 

“O.K., Sherlock Holmes,” said Red, “but 
how do you figure there'll be a dam?” 

Bob’s grin was self-conscious. “I'll tell 
you when we find it.” 

Coralee relaxed in the stern of the boat. 
Every bone ached, and it was good to be 
riding instead of walking and slashing at 
the path with the long, bare stick that lay 
at her feet. 

The boat rounded a curve in the river, 
and Red cried, “Look!” 

Not far upstream on the right was a 
beaver dam that blocked the mouth of a 
streamlet that ran down from the hills. 
When they looked higher, they saw the rock 
glimmering in the slanting rays of the sun. 

Red hallooed; and Chris’s answer came, 
quick and loud. 

They beached the boat; and halfway up 
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the hillside, they met Chris. Anne was rid- 
ing on his shoulders, shouting and happy. 


Coralee’s curiosity would not wait. “Bob,” 
she said, “‘how did you know about the dam 
and the rock’s being near it?” 


He laughed. “Your stick told me. It had 
been chewed off a bigger branch. The teeth 
marks were a beaver’s, and beavers work as 
close as they can to the dam they’re building. 
So, if you found it beside the rock, the rock 
would probably be near their den.” 

Coralee marveled, “If a stick and a trail 
through the woods can tell you that much, 
how people must tell tales about themselves 
by what they do and how they look!” 

“Right!” said Red. “I’m going to be more 
careful about what I do and how I look.” 

“The way Coralee and Chris look, I'd say 
they could use some rest in the hammocks 
while you and I make sandwiches, Red,” 
said Bob. “We'll make Anne some, too, 


even if she does look full of zip and as 
happy as a clam. Then we'll lay out a hike 
along the deer trail for tomorrow—with 
pictures. Chris, the broadcasts say no rain!” 
That was what everybody wanted: an- 
other adventure for their happy holiday. 


RIDDLE TIME 


BY LOUISE PRICE BELL 


1. If calfskins make the best shoes, what 
skins make the best slippers? 

2. Why do some houses remind you of a 
bird? 

3. Why is a plum pudding like a fast-mov- 
ing river? 


Answer 


State 


City State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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Our Father 


BY CARI LOU VICKERY (8 years) 
Billings, Mont. 


Our Father helps us every day; 
He helps us in our work and play. 
He helps us jump and run and walk; 
He helps us to hear, see, and talk. 
He helps us in everything we do; 
We should be so very thankful to 
Our heavenly Father. 


In Indiana 


BY STEVEN TROTT (9 years) 
Evansville, Ind. 


In the Gary steel mills, they pound away. 

In the fields, grows the hay; 

Here’s just the perfect spot to play— 
In Indiana. 


There is nothing wrong 
About the Ohio wide and long; 
As it flows it sings a song— 

In Indiana. 


Famous people we can name, 
For James Whitcomb Riley we have fame; 
To Gentryville, Lincoln came— 

In Indiana. 


At Purdue, teams will meet; 

Another state we're going to beat. 

Everything’s so cozy and neat— 
In Indiana. 
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Summertime 


BY VICKI SUE HAPKE (11 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


School’s out! School’s out! 
That's what all the children shout. 


Summer is not very cool, 

But, thank goodness, there is a pool! 
Summer is the best time of all 
Because I like to play baseball. 


In the summer you might take a trip, 
Or make some lemonade to sip. 
Summer is the best time to play; 

At least, that’s what I say. 


Dick Listens In 


BY RICKY SMITH (8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


One day Dick Jones was playing with Jack. 
Jack had a pretty top. Dick wanted a top 
like Jack’s. 

Dick’s birthday was near. Time and time 
again, he asked his mother if he could have 
a top, but his mother said no. Tomorrow 
was his birthday. But Dick’s mother had not 
gotten a gift. 

“Oh, dear,’ said Mother to Father, “I 
do not have a gift for Dick.” 

Dick was passing the door as Father said, 
“Why don’t you buy a top for Dick? He 
wants one so very much.” 
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Mother said,“ All right.” 

Dick heard, and he went to bed. 

The next morning Dick opened the boxes 
until one was left. That was one from Moth- 
er. He opened it. There was not one top 
but two. He kissed Mother and Father and 
said, Thank you.” 


Good Thoughts Grow 


BY KEITH BLETZER (11 years) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Down at our paper stop a big boy was 
bothering me. He did things like throwing 
my papers at me, putting my papers under 
car wheels, and holding onto the back of my 
bike. So I blessed him, and God's spiritual 
power within me started growing like the 
mustard seed. Ever since then, he has not 
bothered me. 


Summer 


BY MARIANNE KLOESS (10 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


Summer days are happy days, 
Filled with joy and cheer; 
And in the beautiful sunshine, 

I feel that God is near. 


Dancing and frolicking, 
Jumping about, 

Feeling gay and happy, 
I laugh and shout. 


All the lovely flowers 
Smile and nod at me 

In the sunny meadows. 
I’m as happy as can be. 


Yes, summer is a wonderful time; 
I feel joyful and free. 

1 am very grateful 
That this season God gives me. 
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A Foolish Mistake 


BY RHONDA COX (7 years) 
Pigeon, Mich. 


I was at a baseball game; 

There I sat with Joan and Jane. 

We sat there for a long, long time; 
Then I said, have a dime. 

Let’s go and get a bag of candy.” 
Joan said that would be dandy. 


We hurried to the refreshment stand, 

And there we heard a big brass band. 

We thought a parade was coming along. 

Why else would we hear a marching song? 

We ran up the main street, and down, 

Looking for the parade we thought was in 
town. 


At last we came to the schools 

And found out that we had been fools. 

The first grade was learning to march; 

The leader was my brother Arch. 

Now, we had wasted a good dime, looking 
for 


Some children marching on the floor. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and 7 Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 

ear. 
e regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Apple Butter Refrigerator Dessert 
(serves 4) 


Ve is a simple dessert that you may make 
for a family dinner or to serve to your 
friends. 


Y/, pint heavy cream /y cup chopped nuts 
16 vanilla wafers (if desired) 
cup apple butter 


Pour cream into a small mixing bowl. Whip 
with hand beater or electric mixer until it 
begins to get thick. Add 1 teaspoon sugar 
and continue to beat until cream is thick 
enough to stand in peaks. Fold apple butter 
into the whipped cream gradually. Spread 
wafers with mixture, arrange in stacks of 
four, and cover sides and top with apple 
butter-cream mixture. Sprinkle with chopped 
nuts, if you desire, and chill about three 
hours. 


Coffee Cake 
Sent in by Barbara Christie (11 years) 
Aurora, Colo. 
1 cup pancake mix Y/, cup milk 
Y, cup sugar 3 tsp. salad oil 


1 egg Yi; cup brown sugar 
tsp. cinnamon 


Preheat oven to 400°. Grease an 8-inch 
cake pan. 
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In a large bowl, stir pancake mix and 
sugar. Add the egg, milk, and salad oil. 
Mix until smooth. Pour into cake pan. 

Mix brown sugar and cinnamon together, 
stirring until all the lumps are out. Sprinkle 
this mixture on top of the cake. 

Bake for about twenty minutes. Cut and 
serve while hot. 


Patsy’s Temper 


(Continued from page 15) 


you want, but after that, I’m through with 
you, Ann Johnson!” 

I looked at her and said, “Well, Patsy 
Jones, I’m sorry for you because you don’t 
know that God made us all equal. You al- 
low your temper to separate you from your 
best friend and to stop you from making new 
ones.” And with that, I hurried down the 
walk. 

The next day at school, Patsy came up to 
Myrna and me and said, “Myrna, I would 
like for you and Ann to come to my birth- 
day party tomorrow, and I want us all to be 
friends. And, Ann, I’m going to try to con- 
trol my awful temper.” 

With that, we all walked back to the 
schoolroom. 


The Magic Sea Shell 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Switzerland it is!” said the shell. 

After a while Alice looked down and 
saw the great Alps. Then, all of a sudden, 
she began to feel cold. She said, “May I 
please have a sweater?” Then, right in 
front of her there lay a beautiful sweater, 
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blue with pink flowers. “How beautiful!” 
said Alice. “Thank you very much.” 

The shell said, “How would you like to 
go to Spain?” 

“Oh, I would love it!” said Alice. When 
they got to Spain, Alice looked down, and 
she saw a very cute house with flower boxes. 
The door opened, and out came a very 
beautiful woman with flowers fastened in her 
hair. 

When they left Spain, the voice said, “I 
am afraid that is our last stop. I will have 
to take you home now. You may keep all 


the things I have given you, and when you ~ 


get home, I will return to my normal size. 
When I do, take me back to the seashore.” 


Answers to Puzzles 


Missin Trees 
1. Pine. 2. Palm. 3. Locust. 4. Spruce. 5. Ash. 


After-the-Swim Puzzle 
Towel. 


“Pen” Words 


1. Pennsylvania, 2. Pentagon. 3. Pencil. 4. Pen- 
nant. 5. Penny. 6. Penguin. 


W ord Square 


_ 1. Girl. 2. Idea. 3. Rest. 4, Late. 


W hat Am 1? 
Grin. 
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RAMP RACE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


Max: your ramp from the bottom of an 
empty shoe box. Cut down the end and 
along the bottom of the box, on the crease, 
on each side to about an inch from the other 
end. Measure 21/, inches from the uncut end 
on each side, on the bottom crease. Measure 
11/4 inches from the bottom on each side, at 
the cut end. Draw a line between these two 
points and cut off this piece. 

Turn the box upside down and press the 
loose center section down until it is flat on 
the table at the bottom end. Use several 
pieces of tape on the sides and under the 
ramp to hold this center section in place. 


You will need three mile markers. Glue 
two empty spools together for each one. 
Paint the ramp and markers a bright color. 
When the paint is dry, fold a pipe cleaner 
in half, put some glue on the folded end, 
and stick it into the hole on one end of the 
spool marker, letting the ends stick up. Cut 
a pointed flag from colored construction 
paper, on the fold, and glue the flag to the 
ends of the pipe cleaner, with the ends inside 
the fold of the flag. Put the figure 5 on each 
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side of one flag, 10 on each side of one, and 
15 on each side of one. 

Set the flags at equal distances in front of 
the ramp. 

Use the same size empty thread spools and 
take turns rolling them down the ramp to 
see who can go the farthest. The best two 
out of three races can be the winner, or you 
may keep score on 10 races, the one winning 
the most races being the grand winner. 

You can race your toy cars down the ramp, 
too; but to have a fair race, the cars must 
be exactly the same size and the same weight. 


WHIRLING CIRCLES SPINNER 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


C UT A 10-inch circle from heavy card- 
board. Cover one side of the cardboard with 
bright-colored construction paper. On the 
bottom side of the circle, in the center, glue 
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a large-sized empty thread spool. Glue a 
small-sized spool on top, in the center. This 
is your spinner. 


Select three or four bright-colored pieces 
of construction paper and cut a circle from 
each color, making the first circle about 8 
inches across and each of the others a bit 
smaller than the one before it. Paste the 
circles one on top of the other so that you 
have four rings of different colors. Now, 
out of the center cut a circle about twice as 
big as the small spool. 

Lay the construction paper circle over the 
small spool. Whirl your spinner like a top 
and watch the colors spin. 


WRIGGLY SPIDER 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


a Lots of fun to make this spider, and 
it is also very easy. All you will need to 
make it are clay, four rubber bands, and 
paints and brushes or crayons. 


Roll a small amount of clay into a ball. 
Flatten the ball slightly on one side to make 
the bottom. This will be the spider’s body. 
Form another small ball for the head. Cut 
three black rubber bands in half, making six 
pieces. These will be for the spider’s legs. 
Press the rubber-band legs into the lower 
part of the clay body, three on each side. Cut 
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the fourth rubber band so that it makes one 
long piece and press one end into the center 
of the top of the spider’s body. Set spider 
aside to dry. 

When your spider is thoroughly dry and 
hard, paint or color the body black, with 
yellow stripes. 

Grasp the end of the rubber band on top 
of the spider and bounce the wriggly spider 
up and down. 


SAILBOAT PLACE CARDS 


BY LORENA FLEISSIG 


A FLEET of sailboat place cards on your 
party table will make the weather seem a lot 
cooler. They are easy to make, and you can 
finish them in a very short time. 

You can make these place cards from 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


T HIS MONTH, fellow collectors, we sail 
across the sparkling blue waters of the Carib- 
bean to pay a philatelic visit to the fourth 
largest island in the West Indies, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico is said to be the only portion 
of United States territory on which Christo- 
pher Columbus actually set foot. He dis- 
covered the island on November 19, 1493, 
while on his second voyage, and named it 
San Juan Bautista (St. John the Baptist). 

About fifteen years later, Spanish colonists 
began to settle Puerto Rico (which means 
rich port), under Ponce de Leén as governor. 
The island remained Spanish territory during 
the next 390 years, although it was attacked 
by the Dutch in 1625 and by English forces 
in 1598 and 1797. 

During the Spanish-American War, which 
broke out in April 1898, United States forces 
landed on the island. The peace treaty, 
signed in Paris on December 10, 1898, made 
Cuba free and transferred other Spanish 
colonial possessions including Puerto Rico to 
the United States. 


The first two stamps that we illustrate 
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were issued for Puerto Rico while it was 
still Spanish territory. The third illustration, 
a ten-cent United States stamp overprinted 
“Porto Rico,” is one of the first stamps issued 
for the island when the United States took 
control of it. The one-cent stamp overprinted 
“Puerto Rico” was issued shortly before an 
Act of Congress made the island a territory 
of the United States under the official name 
of Porto Rico. 

In 1932, the name of the island was 
changed back to Puerto Rico. In July 1952, 
it became a free commonwealth or self-gov- 


erning democracy, having its own constitu- 
tion and electing its own governmental of- 
ficers. 

Since about 1902, Puerto Rico has used 
and now uses regular United States stamps. 
Our fifth illustration, the three-cent United 
States stamp inscribed Puerto Rico, is one of 
a series of four issued in 1937 to honor the 
United States territories, Hawaii and Alaska, 
which have since become states, Puerto Rico, 
now a commonwealth, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. 
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Hello! This month is WEE WISDOM’s sixty-sixth birthday, 
and I hope you will enjoy all the special birthday features inside 
—including the first chapter of an exciting new serial. 

Next month it will be back-to-school time again. Vacation is 
fun, but it is fun to see our classroom friends again and to learn 
new things, too; so I know you will be ready for school to start 
again. 

Your September number of WEE WISDOM will bring you 
two stories about school. “Real Courage,” by Frances Waite 
Bander, tells of a boy who enters a new school in a new town. He 
has trouble making friends until a very unusual situation faces 
him. “The Sixth Child,” by Frances M. Warren, is about a girl 
who has so many older brothers and sisters that she often has to 
wait for the things she wants. The September WEE WISDOM 
also contains plans for making a pin with your school colors on it. 

You will want the September number of WEE WISDOM for 
a back-to-school companion, and now is also a wonderful time to 
give your best friend a gift subscription so that the two of you 
can enjoy WEE WISDOM together! WEE WISDOM is priced 


at $2 a year, and there is a handy order blank on 


page 41. 


So long for now—be seeing you in WEE WIS- 


DOM next month! 


ate 


Arthur 
(His Mark) 


rwee wisdom. 
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Sailboat Place Cards 


(Continued from page 41) 


plain white 4-by-6-inch filing cards, from 
colored construction paper, or from thin 
white cardboard. 

Fold a 4-by-6-inch piece of cardboard or 
construction paper in half, horizontally. 
Trace a pattern from the illustration and 
place the mast pole on the fold (shown by 
dotted line in illustration). Outline the pat- 
tern clearly with a pencil. Cut around the 
outline very neatly so there will be no 
tagged edges. 


You can paint the boat your favorite 
colors with water colors or crayons. You 
may want to decorate it with red, white, and 
blue stripes. Be sure to color the pennant 
some bright color. 

Write the names of your friends either 
on the sides of the boats or on the sails. 

If you would like to make a triple-sized 
sailboat for a centerpiece, use a piece of 
cardboard that measures 12 by 18 inches. 
Fold just as you did to make the small sail- 
boats. Draw your pattern on a piece of news- 


paper. Experiment until you get the correct 
size and shape. 
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If you have just become a teen-ager, you have new interests 
and some new problems, too. Progress is a magazine especially 
for young people that takes up where WEE WISDOM leaves 
off. Progress will be helpful to you, and it is also fascinating 
reading. 

The August number of Progress, for instance, contains a 
story you will certainly want to read if it has ever seemed to 
you that your family is “different’”—that it does not conform 
to the same pattern as the families of your friends. In this story, 
called “The Fabulous Farringtons,” by Jane W. Krows, Becky & a 
Farrington is a little ashamed of her family because they do not iP eo 
behave as other people do; but she soon discovers just how = 
much her own particular family means to her. 

If you feel that you are not as happy as you would like to be, you will want to 
read “Whose Face Are You Wearing?” by Annie Laurie Von Tungeln. This article 
gives many ideas for making your life happier. ; 

With up-to-date stories and articles, plus poems, photographs, and feature depart- 
ments, Progress is a magazine you are sure to enjoy. It even has a special department to 
answer letters from readers asking what to do about some situation that has come up 
in their lives. 

If you are a teen-ager now, send for your subscription for Progress, the magazine 
youth turns to. And remember, too, if you are not yet a teen-ager, that this magazine 
makes a wonderful gift for an older brother or sister or friend. Progress is priced at 
only $2 a year. 


PROGRESS 


w Magazine Youth 
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